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A SERIES OF ARTICLES— NUMBER SEVEN. 
THE ORNAMENT. 

Much of the charm of old work lies in the 
sharpness and decision of "cut;" rude as regards 
execution it may be, yet the eye returns to it 
again and again with renewed pleasure. Atten- 
tion to the proper disposition of light and shade 
is of the greatest importance in securing satisfac- 
tory results. The "cunning workman" of the 
past realized this truth thoroughly, and availed 
himself of every expedient to get the best result 
for the least amount of labor. He cut back his 
ground without compunction, until 
he had the desired depth of shadow. 
He stamped and intentionally rough- 
ened the ground work, in order to 
still further throw out in relief the 
design. This point is not unworthy 
of consideration by carvers of to-day, 
who sometimes expend more time and 
labor in smoothing the background 
than they do on the surface. The 
untrue line, like a false note in music 
on the sensitive ear, will forever 
prove an aggravation to the trained 
eye. 

The position in which the carv- 
ing is to be placed, whether on a 
level, above or below the eyes, should 
govern the final result. Carving that 
is entirely satisfactory when placed 
on a level with the eye, falls short of 
the requirements when placed at an 
elevation. The lines lack definite- 
ness, the shadows are not intense 
enough; breadth of treatment and 
simplification of detail is demanded 
the higher we go. The transitions 
from light to shade should not be too 
abrupt ; the intermediate spaces may 
have secondary points of more sub- 
dued light with their shadows. 

Delicate work should be reserved 
for the drawing-room or my lady's 
boudoir. The carving of furniture 
for more common use demands broad, 
vigorous, masculine treatment, rather 
than carefully elaborated perfection 
of detail. A study of the English 
work of the IGth and 17th centuries 
well illustrates what can be done 
with a few vigorous cuts, rightly 
placed ; the carver at that time often 
was the maker of the article, the 
village carpenter, only the rudest 
tools at his command, yet we can 
but admire the results. The incised 
lines were made with a V or parting 
tool, and this gives a crispness that 
is wanting when the line is made 
with a round-bottomed tool. 

While the carving seen on the 
ordinary furniture of the shops is 
open to criticism, and falls far short 
of the ideal, there is much that is 
satisfactory and commendable to be 
seen on some of the furniture made 
to order from special designs, and also in con- 
nection with the interior fittings of our best 
houses, usually executed under the supervision of 
the architect. We have in our midst workers 
who are capable of equaling anything produced 
in the best periods of the past. The standard of 
excellence is certainly higher in this country to- 
day than ever before, and we are fortunate 
enough to have among us carvers able to infuse 
some of the satisfying vigor and crispness of the 
best models into their own creations. Such work 
is, of course, expensive, and only within the reach 
of the privileged few possessing the means to in- 
dulge in such luxuries, and for this reason the 
general public have but a faint conception of the 
very great advance in this direction. 

Within a stone's throw of the Foreign Exhi- 
bition building in Boston, there is a modest estab- 
lishment, sometimes employing as many as sixty 
carvers of the highest grade of talent. Here work 
of surpassing excellence is the rule rather than 
the exception. 

Marquetry, as a means of decorating furniture, 
has been out of favor for some time back, but 



there are signs of its revival in the near future. 
To thoroughly appreciate the art requires some 
knowledge of the technical difficulties overcome 
in producing it. In our opinion the marquetry 
maker of the past has not as yet exhausted the 
possibilities of the art ; there is a field in that 
direction as yet not worked. We have in our 
midst artists and decorators, who have developed 
marked ability during the last few years in 
mastering the subtleties of harmonious coloring. 
With such knowledge, applied to the combining 
of woods and metals in satisfactory designs, pref- 
erably geometric, we should be able to produce 
something in advance of anything produced here- 
tofore. Woods have the advantage over pigments, 
in that the colors improve and grow more intense 
with age rather than deteriorate, notably 
amaranth wood and mahogany, which in time 
acquires the color of old wine. Much rich deco- 
ration is now made in this way, and with these 
woods, which are 
at present very 



student of nature as he was ; one who felt that 
the mysteries of his art were beyond the achieve- 
ments of man. He knew full well what he would 
like to do when he sat before a canvas, but he 
confessed that he never attained to his grand 
ideal. In him we have a picture of a man with- 
out human pride or jealousy, sitting in isolation, 
and with a steadiness, of purpose found only in 
lives of simple grandeur, living and working 
wholly for his chosen art. 

His paintings are not examples of technique, 
but glowing embodiments of poetic feeling. 

This man slowly grew into a genius, and art 
lovers now, after his death, feel that a king has 
gone. His fame will grow, and New England will 
carefully cherish it.— S. C. Judson. 



FULLER'S "NYDIA." 




SOME MODERN CARVING. 



GEORGE FULLER. 



The Memorial Exhibition of George Fuller's 
pictures in Boston were attended by large crowds, 
and highly enjoyed and praised by the critics and 
cultured people of the Hub. One touching fea- 
ture was the presentation of flowers brought by 
many admirers, and deposited before the portrait 
of the deceased painter. 

George Fuller was a rugged, kindly man, and 
a self contained and striving painter. He had the 
temperament of a true artist and a devotion that 
knew no bounds. For a generation he toiled 
assiduously in an obscure New England village, 
and was past sixty before his works gained more 
than local notice. 

He did not paint to sell, but to express his 
noble interpretations. 

He rubbed out more pictures than he left ; 
sometimes he would set one aside for years, and 
then go to work at it again. He said that he 
never called a picture finished. 

It is rare to find such a careful and thorough 



A highly favorable relation of an artist's best 
quality with the ruling conditions of 
his subject, has rendered the Nydia of 
the late George Fuller a distinctive 
and specially esteemed example. In 
hardly another representation is his 
peculiar talent shown to better ad- 
vantage than in this of the lovely 
Thessalian blind girl within the strange 
atmosphere of the fatally increasing 
volcanic shock in Pompeii, bewildered 
to find herself separated, by the wild 
confusion among the flying throng, 
from the betrothed Glaucus and- lone, 
the two friends, whom she seeks to 
save. Strangely enough, it was on her 
guidance of their course to the sea 
that their safety depended, as both 
from her former occupation of selling 
flowers, and her extraordinary acute- 
ness, her knowledge of the streets was 
perfect. More than all, child though 
she is, her love for Glaucus endues her 
with almost miraculous power — an 
energy directed by singular divination, 
and already exercised on the same day 
in freeing him from the accusation of 
murder and cruel death in the arena, 
and the exaltation of this great 
triumph remains about her. She is 
yet to fearlessly retrace her steps to 
the forum, to find there and deliver 
the young Greek, and with hfm the 
object of her jealousy, lone. "Her 
courage," says the author of the "Last 
Days of Pompeii," "was beautiful to 
behold. When the lesser ashes fell 
over her she shook them away with a 
slight tremor and resumed her course. 
... A very emblem* of Psyche in her wandering, 
of Hope in the Valley of the Shadow, of the Soul 
itself — lone but undaunted amidst the dangers and 
snares of life." 

It was with rare artistic insight that Mr. 
Fuller interpreted a conception so exquisitely 
tender and noble. This gentle nature of love and 
of heroic inspiration, as touching as that of 
Juliet, shines out through the picture with beau- 
tiful force, enshrouded with the vague t bewilder- 
ment of the elements and of life. Mingling with 
the sudden fear and wonder, the intent expression 
of Nydia bears all the loftiness of the sentiment 
inspiring her late acts of devotion while a prisoner 
in the house of Arbaces the Egyptian, the con- 
tinuance of which is to lead to her life sacrifice 
on the following morning, ere the rescued lovers 
awake on the sea to find her no longer beside 
them. While characteristics are vitally revealed, 
as with the beauty of stars at twilight, an etherial 
effect in accessories' is peculiarly accordant with 
the idea of spiritual vision through earthly sight- 
lessness, as well as to the cloudy mystery of 
nature's operations. 

The etching from this picture is in the most 
successful manner of Mr. S. J. Ferris, of Philadel- 
phia, who journeyed thence to Boston, where he 
remained while preparing the plates in council 
with the artist. To all lovers of fine reproduc- 
tions of this class, as well as to print collectors, 
the artist's proofs and remarque proofs will be 
valuable acquisitions. The latter show the dis- 
tinction of a small dry point portrait sketch of 
Mr. Fuller in the lower left-hand margin, similar 
in style to that of the head of Munkacsy in Walt- 
ner's magnificent etching of the "Christ before 
Pilate," of which copies have become almost unat- 
tainable. 



Home-made rugs, claimed to be excellent imi- 
tations of Smyrna and other Oriental rugs, are 
being introduced by a London firm. The idea is 
to interest ladies in making these rugs at home, 
and the firm in question supply a coarse wool 
and full instructions as to weaving or knitting the 
rugs. 



